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officers of the section were elected for the tural and Mechanic Arts, University of 

coming year: Chairman, Grace E. Derby, Montana, Bozeman. 

assistant librarian Kansas State Agricul- The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 

tural College, Manhattan; secretary, Eliz- Eunice R. Oberly, 

abeth Forrest, librarian College of Agricul- Secretary. 



CATALOG SECTION- 

The Catalog Section and Trustees Sec- 
tion met in joint session on Wednesday 
evening, June 25, Mr. Washington T. Por- 
ter, chairman of the Trustees Section, pre- 
siding. 

The chairman and secretary of the 
Catalog Section being absent, Dr. George 
P. Bowerman and Miss Mary E. Baker rep- 
resented that section in their stead. 

The following communication from Wil- 
liam Stetson Merrill, of the Newberry Li- 
brary, was read: 
To the Catalog Section of the American 

Library Association, 
Asbury Park Conference: 

When the plan was proposed of trans- 
ferring to the H. W. Wilson Company the 
work of printing entries for serials for- 
merly indexed on cards by the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, some subscribers raised 
the point that users of the library expect 
to find everything brought out in the card 
catalog, and to divert any of these entries 
to a printed index would cause many users 
of the catalog to miss them altogether. 

The obvious suggestion to meet this dif- 
ficulty would seem to be, instead of spend- 
ing money and labor in attempting to 
bring out all the literature in the library 
in one place, namely, the card catalog, to 
insert a printed notice in each tray of the 
catalog calling attention to the fact that 
much literature written by or about dif- 
ferent authors, and valuable material upon 
nearly every subject, is to be found only 
by consulting printed indexes to periodi- 
cals. 

I would like to ask for a show of hands 
upon the following two questions and to 
have the result recorded: 

1. How many libraries represented here 
have such a notice inserted in or near the 
card catalog? 

2. How many librarians and library 
workers here present believe it more prac- 
ticable to insert cards in the catalog, even 
at a considerable expense and labor, than 
to attempt to guide users to other sources 
of information? 

Respectfully scubmitted, 

Wm. Stetson Merrill, 
Editor Indexing of A. L. A. Serials. 
To the first query of the foregoing com- 
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munication one affirmative response was 
received; and to the second, nine re- 
sponded affirmatively. 

The following officers of the Catalog 
Section were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Charles A. Flagg, librarian Pub- 
lic Library, Bangor, Maine; secretary, 
Mary E. Hyde, instructor Library School 
of the New York Public Library. 

Chairman Porter stated that considera- 
tion would be given to the report of the 
Committee on Administration (see p. 63 of 
Bulletin) as being of interest to both sec- 
tions, and on request Dr. George F. Bower- 
man, chairman, read portions of the re- 
port of his committee. 

Chairman Porter announced that the 
program of the evening would consider 
two general subjects, namely, the future 
attitude of libraries regarding literature 
designated during the war period as Ger- 
man propaganda; and the matter of union 
membership among library employees. 

In the absence of Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, the first speaker on the regular 
program, the chairman called upon Mr. 
Thomas L. Montgomery, librarian of the 
Pennsylvania State Library, and a trustee 
of the Philadelphia Free Library. 

Mr. Montgomery spoke as follows: 

There is something refreshingly demo- 
cratic about an association such as the 
Trustees Section of the A. L. A. Its mem- 
bership consists of two people, Mr. Porter 
and myself, and the membership list seems 
to have closed, although in addition we 
have as a runner-up Dr. Bostwick, of St. 
Louis, who is always willing to say what 
he thinks about trustees. When other 
trustees are asked to come together and 
discuss matters in which they should be 
interested, the lack of response seems al- 
most unanimous. 

I think it would be well to explain the 
mode of procedure of this section. About 
the 1st of March Mr. Porter gets busy and 
writes a letter in which he says, "Dr. 
Montgomery, do not forget that there is to 
be a meeting of the Trustees Section at 
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the annual Conference of the A. L. A.; 
see to it that you get a number of im- 
portant trustees together to make ad- 
dresses at that time." I write, at his di- 
rection, to a number of leading librarians, 
requesting them to see members of their 
boards, and with the exception of Mr. 
Bowker, no one ever turns up. The point 
is that the librarians feel that it is not 
worth while for the trustees to come to 
this meeting. No doubt that is true, for 
unless trustees come, as Mr. Bowker does, 
every year, and learn what there is in li- 
brarianship, it is not worth while. I have 
known a trustee to come to a meeting and 
learn something as to the proper running 
of a college library, and then worry the 
librarian of the free library for three years 
by what he has learned! 

Trustees are of three classes, good, bad, 
and indifferent; but so far as I am con- 
cerned they could all be cut out. I have 
been a trustee for thirty years, and I know 
whereof I speak when I say that the 
average trustee is a pretty useless official. 
It seems to me when you find a person 
that is worth while as a trustee, he not 
only gets to A. L. A. meetings and frater- 
nizes with the librarians in his own par- 
ticular library, but goes still further, and 
makes it the object of his life not to em- 
barrass, in any way, the person who has 
charge of the collection of which he is a 
trustee; but he must study to lift the va- 
rious little annoyances that come to that 
man. 

Now, in this connection, I do not want 
to speak about myself, but I think the 
members of this section are models in the 
fact that they stand back of the librarian 
in the midst of his troubles. There are 
things that occur in every library through- 
out the year that are annoyances, by rea- 
son of the fact that if the librarian han- 
dles them in a direct fashion he may incur 
the opposition of the people with whom 
he is associated. Those annoyances can 
be shifted to a good trustee, especially if 
he happens to be president of the board of 
trustees. A librarian is to be congratu- 
lated when the president of his board is a 
man like Mr. Bowker. For thirty years 
I have been doing such work, without sal- 
ary, and have been practically assistant to 
the librarian in the city of Philadelphia. 

I wish Mr. Woodruff were here. He 
has asked me to represent his views, but 
I can't do that, because I oppose every- 
thing that Mr. Woodruff ever thought of. 
He and I are antitheses on every subject. 
He is a model trustee, just the same. 
With Mr. Woodruff as the head of the 
finance committee, nobody pays any atten- 



tion to accounts. Mr. Woodruff is one of 
the men who have to be active in that 
way. I wish the librarian to be active, 
and I like to back him up. I don't want 
to go into his business in any way; I just 
wish to assist him and encourage him; 
that is the sort of trustee I am. 

When it comes to the question as to 
whether there should be trustees — I have 
come here from Harrisburg, where they 
dispensed with the whole board of trus- 
tees, and I think it is an excellent thing. 
When the law was presented to the gov- 
ernor, he said, "This is extraordinary and 
interesting." The only reason it was done 
was because the trustees were not neces- 
sary. It is not that boards of trustees are not 
good things under some circumstances; 
there are a great many cases where a great 
deal of money is in trust, and there are busi- 
ness affairs with which possibly the li- 
brarian is not very conversant; but when 
you have an ex officio board, you might 
just as well dispense with it. We had 
three members. Up to this last year I 
never saw any of them at a meeting ex- 
cept when they wanted information which 
could not be obtained in any other way. 

There is another thing — the question of 
salaries. When they thought of doing 
away with the board of trustees in Harris- 
burg it seemed to be a good opportunity 
to take up this question. Perhaps I might 
say we have been injured, as all of you 
have been, by the withdrawal of a good 
many who went into the service. I am 
glad that with the advanced pay given to 
assistants generally, only two of our people 
left the force to accept higher salaries, 
although in some cases the offers amounted 
to three times what they were receiving; 
and one of those who left came back al- 
most immediately. This loyalty should be 
rewarded, and that is a case where trustees 
can be of service. I am glad to say that 
the bill proposing to change other things, 
increases the salary of every employee, 
from lowest to highest in the institution, 
one-third over the salary paid last year. 

I am not interested particularly in what 
is to be done with the German books. It 
seems to me the matter should be left to 
an appointed committee, to look over those 
books and decide what should be with- 
drawn and what might be put back safely 
at the present time. But in regard to that 
whole subject, I think it was splendid that 
the librarians responded as they did; they 
took no chances, but withdrew everything 
in their collections that had the breath of 
scandal upon it. 

In regard to the last question, it seems 
to me that we need no union. If there 
is a federation of labor to join, it is the 
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A. L. A. I think on the whole the atti- 
tude of people with regard to librarians 
and the assistants has been such that 
they need no federation to protect them. 
The warm, personal interest on the part 
of everybody who has to do with these 
questions is such that the matter may be 
much more safely left in their hands than 
in the hands of a union. If there are 
wrongs, they should be fairly brought out 
and discussed. 

The next speaker, Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, then addressed the meeting as 
follows : 

I have no startling news for you to- 
night. I have not abolished my board of 
trustees, and I regret to say the salaries 
of my staff have not been raised 33% per 
cent. I am told by the chairman that I 
am expected to address myself particu- 
larly to this question of library unions, 
and I want to say that so far as one may 
qualify by ignorance and inexperience to 
address himself to a subject, I am emi- 
nently so qualified. There is no union in 
my library. What I know about unions 
I know chiefly from reading certain arti- 
cles in print and some, in multigraph. I 
wish to say simply that this question 
seems to me to reduce itself to this: How 
far is it desirable for the members of a 
staff to take a more or less active part in 
the management of an institution? I 
think it is desirable that they should take 
a part. So far as I know, they are taking 
a more or less active part in almost every 
library. 

The question is whether the lines along 
which this change has gradually been 
made during the past twenty years should 
be rudely broken in upon, and altered. I 
may say now, I am opposed to revolutions; 
I think that no revolution ever occurred 
that did not on the whole do harm. The 
only question is whether more harm would 
not be done by allowing things to run on 
as they are. Those revolutions that have 
been desirable have been a choice of evils. 
A revolution is desirable as a means of 
changing things where a minority, 
strongly entrenched, tyrannizes over the 
majority. It is then quite proper for the 
majority, by force of arms, to put itself 
into its proper place; but where there are 
proper means for a majority to assert it- 
self, there is no reason for anybody to as- 
sert himself by force of arms. Whatever 
change is to take place in the method by 
which the members of a library staff have 
a voice in the management of their insti- 
tution, that change should certainly not 



take place in any violent manner, or by 
force from the outside, or from above, or 
from below, or in any other manner. 

I may not be understood, perhaps, when 
I say that there is a plan that has for 
some time been growing, a method by 
which the members of a library staff have 
something to say about the management 
of their institution. It seems to me that 
the members of our library staff, as I 
think of what they do, have probably quite 
as much to say about the management of 
their institution as the workers, we will 
say, in a Russian factory, under the soviet 
form of government, have to say about the 
management of that factory. I am in- 
clined to think that the members of our 
staff have more than the workmen in that 
factory to say about the management. 
There is never anything done in our li- 
brary of any consequence, of any vital con- 
sequence to the management of the in- 
stitution, unless it is carefully considered 
by the members of the staff that have 
most to do with it. Almost everything 
that we do is entrusted first to a staff com- 
mittee for careful investigation and re- 
port. It is ventilated thoroughly before 
anything is done. I believe that this gen- 
eral procedure is now followed largely in 
libraries in the United States, perhaps not 
in quite the same way in all libraries, but 
in a general way in all. In other words, 
we are following the lines of well-defined 
evolution, by placing in the hands of the 
members of our library staffs a very consid 
erable portion of the say in the manage- 
ment of the policies of the library. As I 
said, I do not believe in revolutions; I be- 
lieve thoroughly in evolution, and it is a 
very interesting evolution that we see pro- 
ceeding among us. 

I am opposed, therefore, to stepping in 
at this time from the outside with a more 
or less violent attempt to overthrow this 
line of evolution, and to substitute some- 
thing else for it. What we are to sub- 
stitute for it we have seen very clearly ex- 
emplified in other branches of industry. 
Although there is much that is good in 
what has been done elsewhere, I cannot 
say that I am sufficiently enamored of it 
to desire to see it introduced into the body 
of our library workers. Of course, if our 
library workers wish to do it, I know of 
no law, human or divine, which can pre- 
vent their doing it; I simply trust they 
will not. That is the way I feel about it, 
and as I have said, ignorance and inex- 
perience qualify me, perhaps, to express 
an opinion. So far as I have one, it is be- 
fore you. 

The chairman next called upon Dr. 
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George P. Bowerman, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, 
who thus addressed the assembly: 

This statement is intended to describe 
the facts of the Washington Public Li- 
brary situation; it is not intended as an 
argument. I do not intend to make an 
argument for general unionism now, but 
to think out loud the things my experience 
with unionism in my own library have 
led me to think. Not yet decided as to 
the best policy, I do not want the A. L. A. 
to make the mistake of condemning un- 
ionism. 

To give a few considerations on union- 
ism as applied to the library, unionism is 
not a sinister force, but a conserving, pro- 
gressive force, making for solidarity and 
progress of society — a movement for hu- 
man brotherhood. It is not a disruptive 
force, leading to bolshevism, but a con- 
servative force — too conservative, some 
labor people think. 

Librarians have not been in touch with 
labor organizations and therefore have not 
been in sympathy with them. But our 
work is increasing through our industrial 
departments with and for the very classes 
of society that make up the bulk of union 
labor. The effort of union labor is toward 
better pay, better labor conditions, and 
shorter hours. Why? To have more 
time in which to live, more time for rec- 
reation and education, more time in which 
to read and use our libraries. Union labor 
wants better schools, better libraries, 
elimination of child labor so as to send 
children to schools and libraries. The 
American Federation of Labor at its At- 
lantic City meeting passed a strong res- 
olution supporting scientific research. The 
American Federation of Labor is reaching 
out to get teachers of grammar schools, 
high schools and colleges, to get scientific 
workers of the Government (as well as 
other Government employees), to get li- 
brarians to form unions. Why? Through 
a partly selfish motive, perhaps, to help 
to make them more generally known and 
better considered; but also because they 
realize that they can help all these groups 
(all of which need help) and because by so 
doing they can best advance society, make 
the schools better, make the libraries bet- 
ter and make government more sound be- 
cause based on sound research, and so 
make for the general well-being in which 
they also hope to share. 

Is there anything wrong or sinister 
about this? Anything that we as libra- 
rians should fight? Is it not rather some- 
thing in which we should join and partici- 
pate? 



I am not myself a member of the union. 
Frankly, of late I have not been able to 
give myself any very good reason why I 
am not, except that I am conservative and 
perhaps deterred by the old anti-union 
fetichism, a result of old class-conscious 
prejudice which my reason tells me has 
no validity. (Also I have never been 
asked to join.) 

The point of my whole Library Journal 
article describing Washington conditions 
(which article originated this discussion) 
is that our union originated from the top 
— or close to the top. It was not an out- 
growth of the activities of malcontents 
and soreheads. It did not start with mem- 
bers of the building force, or poorly trained 
assistants who had not been promoted be- 
cause of poor work, but with the best ed- 
ucated and beet trained members of the 
staff. It was not an anti-administration 
movement, but was started with the 
knowledge and consent of the librarian. 

My present thinking is that in many li- 
braries a union is not necessary, but that 
nowhere ought the library board and li- 
brarian to assume an attitude of hostility 
to unions. In most cases the library, if it 
really wants to advance through the means 
of having larger appropriations, especially 
for better salaries, might well promote the 
formation of unions, thereby getting union 
labor as a whole lined up to help the li- 
brary in its efforts to give good service — 
efforts which are now so often thwarted 
by inadequate salaries. 

Will this make for efficiency? Ameri- 
can labor is not bolshevistic; it does not 
strive to level down to the lowest. It 
wants the best, to give the best and to get 
the best in return, for itself and for so- 
ciety at large. 

Nearly all of the eight or ten members 
of my staff in attendance at this Confer- 
ence belong to the union. I believe they 
are all good representatives of the best in 
public librarianship. Especially I am glad 
to announce that there is in attendance as 
Exhibit A, the president of our union, Miss 
Louise Endicott, a library school gradu- 
ate, not at all the type usually thought of 
as a union officer. 

Mr. Bowker, editor of the Library Jour- 
nal, being, called upon, then said : 

President Bishop expressed regret, this 
afternoon, that certain handbills which 
have been distributed outside were not 
brought to the officials of the Association, 
in order that they might be distributed in- 
side, because certainly there is every dis- 
position on the part of this Association to 
obtain all the evidence there may be, pro 
and con, on any subject, particularly on a 
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subject of so much present interest. As I 
am on the program to speak, I want to 
ask that we shall first have that side of 
the discussion represented by "Exhibit A," 
from Washington, and also by a represent- 
ative of the New York union, which I be- 
lieve is responsible for what was dis- 
tributed from the outside. I think we want 
very much to hear that side, and partic- 
ularly I should be glad if whoever was 
responsible for what we had in this dis- 
tribution would particularly explain what 
was meant in the resolution of the Federa- 
tion of Labor by the "intolerable working 
conditions in American libraries." 

In accordance with the foregoing sug- 
gestion, Miss Louise Endicott, of the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia, and 
president of the Washington Union of li- 
brary employees, then made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The association of which we are a 
branch is the National Association of Fed- 
eral Employees, the latter organization be- 
ing affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. In Washington we have about 
30,000 members, I believe; they are scien- 
tific men, people who work in the libra- 
ries, and in all of the Government depart- 
ments — the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, Treasury, Navy, Labor, War, 
Commerce, Post Office and State and Jus- 
tice — as well as in the independent offices 
and establishments, such as the libraries 
in the District of Columbia. This organ- 
ization was started only a few years ago, 
and I am quite sure that no one in Wash- 
ington — none of the officials of the Gov- 
ernment — feels that it was formed for any 
purpose except the good of the service. 
We have the interests of the library en- 
tirely at heart. Of course, we are libra- 
rians. I think that is all I should like to 
say. 

Miss Maude Malone, although not a 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion, was invited to speak in regard to the 
Library Employees Union of New York, 
and made the following remarks: 

In answer to this invitation that the 
New York local should speak and explain 
the literature which we distributed here, 
I would say that we haven't any excuses 
to offer for what we print or how we print 
it. We are just beginners in the work of 
printing and we mimeographed our leaf- 
lets. With a little experience we hope to 
be quite good at that trade, so that we will 
have two trades — we will be librarians and 
we will be printers. 



One of our most powerful motives for 
unionizing, and it is one of the most pow- 
erful motives, I suppose, in human life, 
is the question of subsistence, the question 
of salaries. Every librarian knows that 
our salaries are very bad. At first we 
were not so much concerned about where 
to put the blame for that, whether we 
should put it on our trustees, or the city, 
which appropriates the money to run the 
libraries. The question we were anxious 
to discuss was that our salaries were very 
bad. You see any other question, about 
whether George did it, or anyone, would 
take us from the main question of sal- 
aries and intolerable working conditions, 
which are interchangeable. In the eco- 
nomic meaning of the terms they are in- 
terchangeable. If one is bad the other is 
bad and you cannot have good working 
conditions with the workers sweated, and 
that is what librarians are, sweated labor. 
When the girls working at trades' in New 
York City ask us what our salary is we 
tell them we get $50. They say, "A 
week?" and we say "No, a month." They 
just laugh at us. That is sweated labor 
in its worst form. 

When the war came along our salaries, 
which had been poor, doubled in poverty. 
So we said to ourselves (I have been a 
worker in the library world for about nine 
or ten years and the other assistants 
equally as long) — "we have worked under 
boards of trustees for all these years. 
They are away from direct contact with 
us, and they have not improved our con- 
ditions or salaries up to now. The direc- 
tor is not always responsible; we know 
that he is bound by a good many things; 
he may be good hearted, undoubtedly he 
is good hearted in a good many cases, but 
still our conditions have not changed. It 
is up to ourselves to band together and 
make this fight. Nobody else can do it." 

So we thought about the form our organ- 
ization should take. Now we might have 
formed a staff association, but it would 
have had no force in it at all. Nothing 
special would happen. 

We said to ourselves, "Just how do we 
connect up with any of the modern move- 
ments of the day? We believed that the 
labor movement was the nearest and most 
related body with which we could affil- 
iate; so we became a trade union. The 
New York local was organized upon our 
request, by the American Federation of 
Labor. The Federation did not seek us 
out; we sought it out first. The first li- 
brary union went to the Federation of 
Labor and asked their support, for two 
reasons: First, because we knew they 
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were a powerful body — that would be the 
material side of it; and the other side is 
that we believe that as librarians we are 
connected intimately with the labor move- 
ment because the workers furnish the 
greater proportion of our reading public 
and also because after all the talk about 
"professionals" you know librarians are 
workers. There are three ways of mak- 
ing your living, so I was taught when I 
was a child: Working, begging and steal- 
ing. I leave it to you which you would 
rather believe you are doing. We believe 
we are workers. 

This idea that librarians are "profes- 
sionals" as apart from other workers has 
been growing in the American public li- 
brary group. This is, if you analyze it, a 
very undemocratic idea. I have never 
found a librarian who could tell me what 
she understands by being a "professional." 
In the old church times they put a halo 
round the heads of some people to dis- 
tinguish them from others who were un- 
doubtedly just as good as they were, so 
some librarians say we are "professionals" 
to distinguish themselves and set them- 
selves apart from the great body of Amer- 
icans. 

We are now Americanizing the for- 
eigner, we are using a great deal of time 
and energy doing so and teaching them 
American ideals, and yet the old American 
ideal, which is still alive, is that one per- 
son is as good as another. Yet these same 
librarians who are so busy with the for- 
eigner come to these meetings and sit 
apart in little groups and say, "We are 
professionals, we will educate the great 
outside body of people who are not as good 
as we are." 

This was one of the fundamental rea- 
sons why our local started, aside from 
the material advantage which would come 
from our fight. We aimed to leaven the 
whole mass of the library movement, to 
try to bring it more in contact with the 
great modern movements; for until our 
public libraries become more democratic 
they will not do much good. 

Now there was another reason. We all 
know the large proportion of library. work- 
ers are women. We all know that the 
women make up 90 per cent of the work 
ing force; that all the large, more impor- 
tant positions in the library world have 
been cornered by men. It is true. The 
union is going to change that. 

Women enter always through the lower 
grades. The men never enter the service 
through that grade. Women may get as 
far as branch librarianships. Beyond that 
— I am speaking of New York, but it is much 
the same throughout the country — they 



cannot go. With one exception, and that 
an unimportant department, all the heads 
of departments in the New York Public 
Library are men, the director is a man, 
all the members of the boards of trustees 
are men. Selection of these upper offi- 
cers is not made on the basis of superior- 
ity of intelligence or ability; it is simply 
made on the basis of sex. That distinc- 
tion is gone from the political world, and 
it will go from the economic world. 

When we first formed our union in New 
York City we were the first library local 
not only in the United States, but in the 
world. Boston came in as a close sec- 
ond, then Washington. Now we have an- 
other local in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Bowerman said that he didn't think 
every library system needed a union. He 
seemed to think that only the cities where 
the financial aid came from the city offi- 
cials needed a union; that when a library 
was strictly under private control of a 
board of trustees a union was not needed. 
But if you need a union in one library 
you need it in all. The money side is not 
the most important side. We also stand 
for union ideals. The workers need a 
union to prevent their exploitation. 

Our New York Union was not started, 
as in Washington, from the top. We 
would say that this was a wrong way to 
start a working union for workers. Ours 
was started from the two lower grades, 
where the intolerable working conditions 
were felt very strongly, more strongly of 
course, than in the upper grades. We 
not only started from the two lower grades, 
but we made it a rule at that time that 
only those two lower grades were eligi- 
ble for membership. We made this rule 
so we should be free to criticize our em- 
ployers and administrators when we found 
it necessary to do so. 

In some unions they allow the foremen 
to be members, but we did not do that at 
first. Later we amended our constitu- 
tion, so that now a branch librarian or as- 
sistant branch librarian may, if she can 
get a unanimous vote of the local, be- 
come a member. We did this one year 
after we were organized. No one has 
ever been unanimously elected to mem- 
bership. 

Even the trustees, I think, should have 
a union. I understand there is more 
power going to be taken from the trustees. 
They need a union to protect them from 
the directors of the libraries. I don't 
know but that the trustees might come to 
us for membership. 

I have here the annual report of our 
union, from which I will read to you: 
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"The Library Employees Union was or- 
ganized in May, 1917, to unite all workers 
in the libraries of Greater New York, in 
an endeavor to remedy the particularly 
bad working conditions and wages of li- 
braries, especially in the public libraries 
of the city. 

"The union stood for the world ideal 
of the workers that only through the sol- 
idarity of labor could unjust working con- 
ditions be changed. 

"The union has consistently and fear- 
lessly fought the un-American spirit of 
caste among librarians. It is against 
the claim advanced by some people that 
librarians are "professionals." 

"It declares that librarians are indus- 
trial workers in as high a degree as mem- 
bers of any of our allied trades. 

"The Library Employees Union blazed 
the way, and at first was composed solely 
of workers in the two lower grades of 
library service in the public libraries of 
Greater New York. 

"The union has declared, for civil serv- 
ice for librarians. It did so because it 
believes that public libraries are public 
utilities and should be administered by the 
people through their elected officials. 

"At present, our libraries are run by 
private corporations on public money, over 
which the city, state or federal officers 
have no control. This is an undemocratic 
form of government. 

"The union has worked with both the 
Republican and Democratic administrations 
of New York City and has asked that the 
city take over the libraries and place them 
under civil service rules and regulations. 

"All of the union locals in the five bor- 
oughs of New York City have been vis- 
ited and the conditions of the library serv- 
ice have been explained to our fellow 
workers." 

Two things we aim to accomplish in 
the library field: First, to have our union 
articles printed in Public Libraries and 
Library Journal. We hope to be given a 
place on the program of the next A. L. A. 
Conference. 

And now about this "professional" idea 
versus the industrial or workers' idea. 
The union is not opposed to the profes- 
sional idea, but we say that in such work 
as ours, where the greater proportion of 
the workers have been practically trained 
in the work, we say that these practically 
trained librarians should be for all exam- 
inations, promotions and appointments, 
from the lowest grade up to the Librarian 
of Congress, on the same footing as the 
professionally trained workers, then let 
the better one win. 



At this point Mr. Montgomery inquired 
what proportion of the people in the New 
York Public Library were union members, 
and in reply Miss Malone continued: 

One of the first rules of a union, an al- 
most fundamental union rule, is that in- 
formation as to the membership list is 
for union members only. When a union 
comes into a new industry like ours, when 
the idea is new in that industry, the pio- 
neers are the ones who bear the brunt of 
it. Our union has protected its members 
as they come in. 

You take the garment workers' strike 
in New York City last winter; do you 
think those girls that came out and stood 
in the front row of the battle could have 
gotten any position in their trade if they 
had lost their strike? Those girls could 
not have worked at their trade in New 
York City; in fact they would have been 
blacklisted all over the country. In this 
connection you must remember that li- 
brary work is a highly centralized work 
and that all appointments and dismissals 
are in the hands of a few men. 

In a library system not far from here 
a union was nearly formed by the work- 
ers, who also had intolerable working con- 
ditions, when someone subwayed the news 
to the director. He therefore said he was 
a worker and wanted to join the union. 
He was getting a high salary and they 
were getting $50 a month. They didn't 
see it his way, but he insisted, and so he 
finally succeeded in breaking up that 
union. 

Miss Eunice R. Oberly, librarian of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 
D. C, here made the statement that 
the members of the Federal Employees 
Union in Washington, instead of main- 
taining secrecy regarding union member- 
ship, wore badges in indication of it. 

Miss Oberly having further advanced a 
brief argument for the admission to unions 
of administrative officers, the discussion 
touched upon the discrimination against 
women in library work, claimed by the 
New York Union to be a prevalent in- 
justice. 

Chairman Porter then read the follow- 
ing resolution which had been passed by 
the American Federation of Labor at the 
suggestion of the Library Employes Union 
of New York: 

Whereas, We believe that public 11- 
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owned, controlled and administered di- 
rectly by the state or city financing such 
library; and 

Whereas, We believe the present low 
and inadequate salaries and intolerable 
working conditions in our public libraries 
are due to the fact that most of the libra- 
ries are under the control of private cor- 
porations who are not responsible to the 
community at large although they are 
spending the public's money; and 

Whereas, Since the right of workers 
to organize in trade unions and to bargain 
collectively is recognized and affirmed by 
the United States government, that this 
right shall not be denied, abridged or in- 
terfered with by the employers of the li- 
brary. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Atlantic City on June 9, 1919, That in the 
interests of the people and in order to 
secure good conditions for the workers, 
we declare ourselves in favor of civil serv- 
ice for librarians; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a member of a library 
union, to be elected by the union, be placeu 
upon all committees having in charge li- 
brary activities, in which union labor is 
asked to cooperate, such as the War Serv- 
ice Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a member of union 
labor be represented on all boards of trus- 
tees for libraries; and be it finally 

RESOLVED, That we earnestly urge all 
locals to give all assistance possible towards 
braries are public utilities and should be 
the organization of these workers. 

Mr. Bowker here requested that a rep- 
resentative of the Staff Association of the 
New York Public Library be heard from, 
and Miss Mary Frank therefore responded 
as follows: 

Miss Malone has spoken of the Library 
Employees Union as "we of New York." 
You have been told that the number of 
members of that union is not available. 
About the same time that the union was 
formed, the members of the staff of the 
New York Public Library formed an or- 
ganization called the "Staff Association." 
The purpose of the formation of that or- 
ganization was to further the professional, 
economic, social and cultural interests of 
the staff. We realized keenly that the eco- 
nomic issue is the big issue that is very 
close before us. The Staff Association 
feels that there must be an organization in 
a great library system of workers to voice 
the sentiments of the staff. That organ- 
ization was welcomed by the administra- 



tion. Officers of the administration may 
join the organization. There is no die- 
crimination against any member of the 
professional staff of the New York Public 
Library. You may be interested to know 
that there are 579 members of that associa- 
tion. That represents five-sevenths of its 
possible membership. The bulk of mem- 
bership comes from the lower grades in 
the service. I haven't the figures here at 
hand; I did not expect to speak, and I can- 
not give you any more definite figures than 
those, that the Staff Association represents 
five-sevenths of the staff, and that anyone 
may join; also that the people in the lower 
grades constitute the bulk of the member- 
ship. 

Now, it has been said that the Staff As- 
sociation may be the organ of the adminis- 
tration. Let it be known that we take a 
perfectly independent stand. We believe 
in working with the administration in 
every way, and we have done so. We be- 
lieve in working constructively, not de- 
structively. We believe we can influence 
public sentiment to a large degree in a way 
that the administration cannot. For in- 
stance, two years ago, at the budget hear- 
ing in the city hall, we, as members of the 
Association, got our public to go down to 
the city hall and speak for us on the ques- 
tion of salaries, and our public filled that 
chamber. There were so many there to 
speak that they could not all be heard. 
They came because we asked them, from 
all branches of the city, and what in- 
creases in salary have come, have come 
through the constructive efforts of the 
Staff Association. 

Undoubtedly there must be an organiza- 
tion where there is a large body of work- 
ers, and the purpose of that organization 
must be cooperation, not "fight." You have 
heard that word "fight" — "fight for your 
rights." We think we can work together, 
and that spirit is the dominating spirit of 
our Staff Association. We don't feel at 
present a need for federating with labor, 
so long as we can further the objects 
within our own organization. 

Mr. Bowker then addressed the assembly 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I think we are all thor- 
oughly glad that we have had this discus- 
sion, and it seems to me so serious a dis- 
cussion that I shall put aside any pleas- 
antries (although I hope what I say will 
not be unpleasant) and reverse the order 
of what I had in mind to say, because the 
perspective of the evening has changed, I 
think, with the recent words that Miss Ma- 
lone and others have given. 

I very sincerely tried to say something 
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to the credit of Miss Malone, and I am 
sorry she misunderstood. I believe thor- 
oughly that labor, whether spelled with a 
large L or a small one, is as honorable; 
and entitled to all other good adjectives, 
as a profession. The difficulty that I see' 
to-day is that the spirit of antagonism 
comes forward in most of the discussion 
such as we have heard just now. 

I was to speak of library service, and I 
want to emphasize that library service 
means working with the hand, and with 
the head, and with the heart in a common 
purpose, and that with the most demo- 
cratic ideals before us, for the benefit of 
every man and every vt .nan who works 
with his hands, or with ..is brain, or, as 
most of us Americans do, with both to- 
gether. What I should not like to see in 
our library organization is a sub-organiza- 
tion within the ranks of our workers which 
felt that all those who did not come into 
the organization were "scabs"; and that 
is the great danger, I think, to speak 
frankly, in the program which Miss Ma- 
lone has outlined for us to-day. That les- 
son I learned more than twenty years ago, 
from no less a person than Mr. Gompers 
himself. At that time I was the executive 
head of a considerable industrial organiza- 
tion in New York, the Edison Company, 
and one of the first things that I did, hav- 
ing written a little book called "Economics 
for the people," was to put into practice 
what I had said in that book. I had not 
only a staff council but a labor council and 
promptly established an eight hour day. 
We had also a direct sharing of profits, 
so that the yearly wages of a man counted 
like the investment of the stockholder in 
the stock through a yearly dividend; and 
especially I gave the right of access to my 
office to any worker for any grievance that 
he could bring forward. That was all done 
with the most honest purpose, and I held 
also to this, that any American citizen had 
the right to earn his bread and butter 
whether or not he chose to belong to a 
labor organization. 

Now, in our libraries, none of us trus- 
tees or administrators of any sort have a 
right to say that an employee shall or shall 
not belong to a union, or a staff associa- 
tion which is not a union. That is a mat- 
ter for the private concern of the person; 
that is his individual and democratic 
right; I believe that that is the general 
sentiment within the library profession. I 
use the word "profession" advisedly. As 
I understand it, a profession is a calling 
which has standards of educated training 
which fit for that calling. In the callings 
of lawyers and doctors, the state inter- 



venes in examinations, which test the fit- 
ness of members of those professions. 
We are urging that standards be set for 
our own profession, and a difficulty with 
the thought which Miss Malone has ex- 
pressed is that the trained person, the li- 
brary school graduate, is not to have an 
advantage above the person who has not 
had the special training. 

But I was beginning to tell you what 
Mr. Gompers had taught me twenty years 
ago. There were threats of a strike in 
that industry. It was not a strike within 
our company, but our men, some of them 
union, and some not, were to be called out, 
because some other companies had done 
the wrong thing. I had a very friendly 
conversation with Mr. Gompers in which 
I said to him, "We have done the best as 
employers that we could see could be done 
for our workers, from the top to the bot- 
tom, from the bottom to the top; and why 
should we be harmed because other people 
have done wrong?" And a summary of 
what Mr. Gompers said was this: "There 
are two armies, one of employees and one 
of employers; this condition is a con- 
dition of war, and when a battle is 
on, anybody in the middle is apt to 
get hit. If the other companies were in 
the position in which you have put your 
company, there would be no question of 
industrial war, but as you are employers, 
you have to take your chances with the 
other employers." Now, to my mind, that 
was a spirit of antagonism entirely op- 
posed to the true American spirit. I doubt 
if Mr. Gompers would say quite that to-day. 
I believe that in the American Federation 
of Labor there have been high ideals, high 
purposes; not only the desire to place op- 
probrium on economic war, but a desire to 
go beyond that, and establish new rela- 
tions between the public and the American 
Federation of Labor. 

I think the mistake of our friends of the 
union in New York has not been the mis- 
take of understatement. Miss Malone 
said when she told the shop girls in New 
York that library girls in New York were 
getting $50 or $60, they held up their 
hands in horror. I think Miss Malone 
stated that the average salary in the New 
York Public Library, in the graded sys- 
tem, or at least among the library work- 
ers, was $600, and in this handbill which 
was given to us yesterday you will notice 
a comparison made between the starting 
salaries in the Chicago public library and 
the salaries in New York. Unfortunately, 
the ladies of the New York Union who pre- 
pared that circular had not taken the trou- 
ble to ask themselves and their associates 
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what their salaries were, because I think 
with the exception of apprentices and 
pages, below the graded system, there is 
no one in the New York public library- 
getting lees than the starting salary of 
$660, and the average, instead of being 
$600 a year, is $933. In Brooklyn it is 
$864. 

I am speaking now in a very ragged 
way in the talk of the moment, and let me 
say right here, as to salaries, that I have 
not been able to see that there is any foun- 
dation for the claim that the salaries in New 
York have been influenced by the union. 
Those of us who are trustees have had 
as our chief problem for the past two 
years or more this question of salaries. We 
feel most strongly that the librarians of 
the country are an underpaid class. They 
should be paid at least as highly as teach- 
ers, and they are not paid with this class. 
I can say, I think, for every trustee, 
he is as anxious as the worker oi the low- 
est salary to have all library salaries put 
where they should be. I gathered from 
Mr. Bowerman's paper that a service of 
the Library Union in Washington had been 
to put a certain compulsion upon Congress, 
in connection with other Federal em- 
ployees, to increase salaries. Now, that 
may not be criticized, but I think that 
should not be the main or single purpose 
of a staff association. They should take 
the broader ground, and Miss Malone has 
told you that after fighting the economic 
questions, the union proposes to go to other 
questions as well. 

It is too late in the evening for me to 
go into discussion of the salary question 
in detail. Happily, in Chicago decided 
advances have been made, because, if I un- 
derstand rightly, the authorities were en- 
abled more than a year ago to add $120 to 
the salary of each worker in the library. 
That is certainly not too much. We are 
in a very curious position, economically. 
When the Civil war ended, we had a certain 
thermometric measure of value in the fact 
that we had paper currency, a very bad 
and dangerous thing at the time, which 
was at a discount of about sixty per cent, 
gold being 250 or more. Now we have not 
that disturbing element, and it is a great 
blessing to the country that we have had 
a method of banking which has prevented 
the disaster that might otherwise have 
come; but it looks as though prices and 
wages have both got on stilts. As a rule 
prices advance more rapidly than salaries, 
and the people who have most suffered 
under those conditions are the people in 
small and fixed salaries, like librarians; so 
much so that too much emphasis cannot be 



laid by chief librarians, by library work- 
ers, and by trustees, on the injustice to 
librarians of the present range of salaries. 
Reference has been made to a third 
topic, which would properly have come 
into my address had .1 made a more for- 
mal one. That is the relation of library 
employees to the civil service. One of the 
statements of the New York Union was 
that the New York Public Library has no 
graded service, no proper efficiency ratings, 
no eligible lists open to inspection, and no 
this and no that, and no pensions. Now, 
it is true there are no pensions, but Chi- 
cago has been developing a pension system 
for librarians as city employees which is 
certainly a precedent for which we are 
thoroughly glad; but I want to say for the 
library systems of which I know most, the 
Brooklyn system and the New York sys- 
tem, that the merit system, which is the 
foundation of civil service reform, has 
been and is carried to greater perfection 
in those systems than by any federal, state 
or municipal civil service commission of 
which I know. I am myself a civil serv- 
ice reformer of the stoutest sort, and have 
been for I don't know how many years, 
even before I wrote with my' colleagues on 
the committee the civil service plank in 
the Garfield convention of 1880, almost as 
long ago as the foundation of this Asso- 
ciation. I believe thoroughly in civil serv- 
ice reform, and that means to me the merit 
system. Civil service reform was insti- 
tuted to fight the politicians and the politi- 
cal methods of that day, when Jackson's 
theory, that to the victor belong the spoils, 
was rampant throughout the whole offi- 
cial system. That abuse has, as far as I 
know, entered not at all, or in the least 
possible degree, into our library system. I 
don't know of any organization, or series 
of organizations, which have been more 
free from politics, as a rule, and politics 
have been most dangerous, so it happens, 
where there has been an endeavor, as per- 
haps in St. Paul, to utilize a civil service 
commission to bring about the results 
which civil service reform was intended to 
avoid. 

One thing more — the reference to women 
in libraries. I supposed that there was 
no profession in which women were more 
honored, or had a larger place, had more 
democratic control of their professional or- 
ganization, than the American Library 
Association. I didn't know, for instance, 
that Miss Eastman was a down-trodden 
worker, under intolerable working condi- 
tions. There are a good many other ladies 
who I thought were in control of im- 
portant public libraries. I am a member 
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of one board of library trustees in which, 
half the members are women. I think it 
would be eminently proper if in our boards 
of trustees women were brought to the 
fore, as they certainly should be, and in 
the ideals which Miss Malone has put be- 
fore us we can all heartily join. We all, 
trustees, librarians, and all library work- 
ers, are concerned in working together, 
with hand, and head, and heart, for the 
public service of every man and every 
woman. In our Association, in our pro- 
fession, as I see it, woman is making her 
way up without compulsion, and the one 
exception I have to make to the spirit or 
the practice which Miss Malone has so 
eloquently, and with a touch of pathos, 
represented to us tonight, is that it de- 
velops a spirit of antagonism, whereas as 
I know it, the spirit of the library profes- 
sion is one of abounding desire that we 
should all work together, inside and out- 
side of libraries, in the ranks alike of 
labor and of professional men, every man 
and every woman, to bring about that 
highest ideal of the thorough unity, Amer- 
icanization, and uplift of the American 
people. 

Miss Kelso here spoke briefly of the need 
on the part of librarians of a clear realiza- 
tion of the place and importance of libra- 
rianship in the world's work. 

Dr. Bowerman at this time was asked 
to reply to three questions: (1) What 
would happen in a library, within the dis- 
trict of the Washington Union, in the case 
of a sympathetic strike? (2) How would 
you get in an experienced worker from 
some other library or library school who 
was not a member of the union? (3) 
Could you have your own merit system, or 
state, or federal, or municipal civil serv- 
ice? 

Dr. Bowerman accordingly responded as 
follows: 

A sympathetic strike is unthinkable, in 
our kind of union. In the first place, 
strikes against the Government are for- 
bidden by law; in the second place, it is 
one of the articles of the constitution of 
the National Association of Federal Em- 
ployees, who are employees either of the 
Federal Government or of the District of 
Columbia Government, that they are 
pledged not to strike. 

The second question is answered in this 
way: Of our professional staff, seventy- 
five per cent are members of the union; 
twenty-five per cent are not. There is no 



compulsion on the part of the librarian 
or on the part of the members of the staff. 
We have our staff committees. The other 
day we made up a committee to draft a 
statement for presenting before the Senate 
Appropriation Committee. Two members 
of that committee were members of the 
union; one was not a member. There is 
no discrimination. 

In reply to the third question: The pub- 
lic library of the District of Columbia is 
not under the United States Civil Service 
Commission. There is a bill pending which 
I am afraid is going to pass, to put the li- 
brary under civil service. We have a 
merit system inside of the library which I 
believe is more effective than the civil 
service system will be if it ie introduced. 

I hope that this body will not put itself 
definitely on record against unions. I be- 
lieve that they are coming in some form, 
and I hope the kind of union we have will 
be the form these unions will take. There 
is absolutely no anti-administration spirit 
in our union. It might have taken the 
form of a staff association, to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon Congress to accomplish 
the purpose which the trustees of the li- 
brary, and the librarian, were trying to 
accomplish. But the members of the staff 
felt that their union would be immensely 
strengthened if they became a branch of 
the National Association of Federal Em- 
ployees, and have the 30,000 members of 
that body back them up, and also the 
whole body of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Miss Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, 
being given the floor, then spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, I have labored for library 
ideals in Chicago for twenty-three years. I 
have been just as close to the civil service 
in the State of Illinois and the City of Chi- 
cago as anybody else who has not been on 
some of the civil service boards. I am not 
going to say here that it is a mistake for 
librarians to join a labor union; but one 
of the things which has put me out of sym- 
pathy with the methods in New York City 
is that they are clamoring for municipal 
civil service there and are constantly point- 
ing out the Chicago Public Library system 
as a shining example of what can be ac- 
complished through municipal civil serv- 
ice control. 

I have wanted to say publicly for years, 
that from my intimate knowleage of the 
situation in Chicago, I don't believe there 
is so great a detriment anywhere to real 
library service and library promotion and 
library salaries, as the state and municipal 
civil service as it touches the libraries of 
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Illinois. In so far as you may point out 
anything wh!ch has been done by the 
municipal civil service board for the Chi- 
cago Public Library you can only make a 
partial statement. The real facts are not 
generally known. 

As to the increases in salaries in the 
state, as to the increases in appropria- 
tions for the Chicago Public Library which 
have come in the last few years, municipal 
civil service, or the civil service of the 
state, had as little to do with these ae the 
person who had the least to do with it in 
this audience. The increased appropria- 
tions in the City of Chicago and for the 
libraries of Illinois were the work of the 
Illinois Library Association, backed by 
such friends as the members of the Illinois 
Library Association could bring to their 
help. 

Further, I have intimate and correct 
knowledge of things that have been done 
in the name of civil service and by civil 
service reformers that are just as bad as 
anything that any politician ever did. I 
have worked with politicians and I know 
the civil service reformers. I don't mean 
that all civil service commissioners are 
under condemnation, but I do know that 
many of those who stand in the front 
ranks have violated in fact and principle 
the very things for which they talk so 
loudly and long in public. 

I am tired of hearing persons in Boston, 
who are trying to put the Boston Public 
Library under municipal civil service, and 
I am tired of hearing those in the New 
York Public Library system who are in 
favor of municipal civil service for that 
system, point to Chicago as a shining ex- 
ample of what can be done by municipal 
civil service. It has nothing whatever to 
do with it. Whatever influences have come 
toward bettering conditions of service and 
salaries in the Chicago Public Library had 
inception and nurture and the work in 
carrying it forward from altogether dif- 
ferent persons than those who are inter- 
ested in municipal civil service. 

Now, perhaps you know that the libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library is sit- 
ting here, and I ask him to say something 
on this subject without having any idea 



as to what he will say. Lest any harm 
come to him because of what I have said, 
I exonerate him from having any intima- 
tion of what I was going to say relative to 
conditions in Chicago. 

Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, then said: 

Miss Ahem, after fruitlessly trying to 
induce me to inject the question of the 
Chicago civil service into this discussion, 
made a statement that was so absolutely 
within the narrowest construction of the 
facts that I can very frankly concur in 
everything she said. I only wish to add 
that nothing that the Chicago Public Li- 
brary has done in the way of increasing 
salaries is in any way due to the Chicago 
civil service commission, because that com- 
mission has not the least control over the 
disposition of the funds of the board of 
trustees of the Chicago Public Library. 
That is an independent taxing body, which 
secures an annual revenue through a state 
law, and which has absolute control over 
the disposition of the funds so obtained. 
The Civil Service Commission merely re- 
cords the will of the board of directors in 
deciding that salaries shall be thus and 
so for the year, and cannot call that deci- 
sion into question. 

Incidentally, along this line, I should 
correct another statement with reference 
to the pension fund of the Chicago Public 
Library, which also has not the least 
shadow of relation to the civil service, nor 
its administration, being entirely organ- 
ized on the initiative of the board of di- 
rectors, and being so far responsive to 
them and supported by them as to receive 
annually from them the donation of the 
entire amount of fines collected in the li- 
brary for the support of the pension fund 
for employees. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, 
Mr. Edwin H. Anderson requested that his 
discussion of the future attitude of libra- 
rians toward literature classed as German 
propaganda be omitted from the program. 

On motion, the meeting was duly ad- 
journed. 



